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‘REUTER 


An organ of the highest 
structural and musically artistic 


quality in every respect. 


We invite your inquiries 


THE REUTER ORGAN COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


WHEN AN ORGANIST 
NEEDS A FRIEND! 


When your church is planning a new or replacement 
organ ... and the committee is considering an 
instrument you consider to be inferior to the real 
need . . . and some one says a pipe organ costs too 
much ... and you know better . . . but need help to 
prove it - - - call on us — or any of the members of 
the Associated Pipe Organ Builders of America. 


Factual information and demonstrations are avail- 


able . . . to assist committees in arriving at the right 
decision. 


SCHANTZ 


ORGAN COMPANY 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 
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1960 SUMMER SESSIONS 


IN EUROPE AT ANDOVER 


July 5 - 29 August 1 - 20 
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EUROPE 

This will be a traveling session that will consist of class sessions under European 
masters in Holland, Denmark, and Germany, together with visits to historic and famous 
modern instruments in these countries. Members of the group will be given opportuni- 
ties to play on the Baroque organs that inspired the organ reform movement, and on 
modern tracker organs by contemporary artist builders, in the presence of acknow- 
ledged leaders of the European organ world, who will make criticism and suggestions 
as to touch, phrasing, registration, and other aspects of technique and interpretation, 
based upon their own intimate knowledge of the instruments. Attendance at festival 
concerts (Holland, Salzburg) will be included. 


FACULTY 
Johannes Brenneke — Volcker Gwinner — Fritz Mehrtens 
Leif Thybo — Joep Toebusch — Heinz Wunderlich 

The limited number of persons who will be admitted to this group will fly from 
New York on July 4, and return there on July 30, There will be air transportation 
for long trips in Europe, and private motor-coach ground transportation everywhere. 

This session has been planned so as to enable American organists to become ac- 
quainted with the sound and “feel” of organs designed and built in accordance with 
the great tradition of organbuilding, but also to acquire detailed information and in- 
sight into the actual use of the musical attributes and resources of these organs that 
are so different from most American organs. 

The total cost of tuition, transportation, lodging, and meals will be $1,150. A de. 
posit of $115 must accompany each application. 

A special additional sight-seeing itinerary has been prepared for accompanying 
wives or husbands of organists who may not wish to attend all of the class meetings. 


Address inquires to 
ORGAN INSTITUTE 
Box 505 
Baltimore Maryland 


ANDOVER 
FACULTY 


Heinrich Fleischer 
Arthur Howes 
Homer G. Mowe (Voice) 
Donald Willing 


A comprehensive repertoire including compositions from all periods and schools, 
from Renaissance to contemporary, will be performed and studied in the daily master 
classes. Baroque music will receive special attention. Baroque ornamentation, registra- 
tion, rhythmic alteration, and other performance conventions, together with the un- 
derlying philosophy and spirit of the various schools and individual Baroque com- 
posers, will be considered. Technique, methods of practicing, memorization, and teach- 
ing materials and methods will be discussed in the lectures and classes. 
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Mr. Mowe’s course in Voice Fundamentals for Choirmasters has been proven to 
be of the highest value to organists in their choir work, 

The session will be conducted on the beautiful campus of Phillips Academy 
in Andover. 


MASTER CLASSES 
Two and one-half hours daily, six days a week, six by cach member of the faculty, 
at the Memorial Music Hall. 


CONCERTS 
August 5 Arthur Howes 
August 12 Donald Willing 
August 19 Heinrich Fleischer 


INDIVIDUAL LESSONS 


Individuals frequently elect to take lessons from each member of the faculty, in order 
to establish clearly the application of each teacher’s philosophy and practices. This is 
recommended for teachers, but not for students. 


VOICE FUNDAMENTALS 
Individual and class instruction by Mr. Mowe. 


PRACTICE ORGANS 


Churches and schools in Andover, North Andover, Bradford, and Lawrence, A 
modern tracker organ by Rieger of Austria will be exhibited at the session and 
will be available for lessons and practice. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Dormitories and commons at Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusztts. 


REPERTOIRE 


The works to be performed and discussed in the master classes will be selected by 
the faculty from among compositions requested by students with their application and 
at the time of registration. Registrants will indicate compositions which they would 
like to play in class for faculty criticism and other works in which they are especially 
interested, A selection will be made that will ensure a good coverage of Baroque litera- 
ture, especially compositions of Frescobaldi, Sweelinck, Scheidt, (Tabulatura Nova), 
Muffat (Apparatus Musico-Organisticus), Béhm, Pachelbel, Buxtehude, Liibeck, 
Bruhns, Walther, and Bach. 


Renaissance, Romantic, and contemporary works will also be included. 


LOCATION 


The sessions will be housed at Phillips Academy in Andover. It is strategically 
located twenty-two miles north of Boston and near the points of historic, cultural, and 
scenic interest from which visitors receive lasting impressions of New England, Salem 
Marblehead, Gloucester, Rockport, Ipswich, and Newburyport are all close at hand, 
and the White Mountains of New Hampshire are near enough for a comfortable one- 
day or overnight excursion. 
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REGISTRATION 
Register for: Master classes, concerts, lodging and meals, 

and practice organs (30 hours) $200.00 
Voice Fundamentals 37.50 

Individual lessons 
Organ or voice, six hours 75.00 
three hours 37.50 
Extra Organ Practice, per hour 50 
Visitors’ fee for auditing classes, per day 15.00 


Husbands or wives of students may accompany them. The charge for their lodging and 
meals for twenty days will be $100. 

Registered students may entertain guests at occasional meals for a nominal fee. Guests 
may not be accommodated in dormitories. 

Each application must be accompanied by a registration fee of $10. This will be de- 
ducted from the full payment when completing registration, but it is nonreturnable. 

For further information, write 


ORGAN INSTITUTE 
Box 50 
Andover Massachusetts 
N.B. Applications for either session must be received before May 1 to ensure a re- 
servation. 


Moller Tonal Quality... 


A new organ pipe must be delicately 
voiced for tone, color, transparency 
and timbre. Few men in the world 
possess the highly developed skill 
and critical sense of hearing to 

ualify as a voicer. Yet to build the 
organs made, Méller employs 
not one, but several hard-to-find 
voicers . . . each one a specialist in 
voicing a particular tone group. See 
.. Hear . . . Compare! Whatever 

our needs, there’s a custom-built 
Maller pipe organ priced right for you! 


RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 [Rs 
Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America HAGERSTOWN. MARYLAND 
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St. Michael and All Angels, Baltimore, Maryland 


THE 
AEOLIAN - SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY, INC. 


Office and Factory: 
Boston 27, Massachusetts 


President and Tonal Director 
JOSEPH S. WHITEFORD 
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The REASON 
For 
REISNER 


The unmatched quality of the Reisner craftsmen is clearly reflected in every striking detail of 
this Reisner Three Manual Draw Knob Console. Designed to complement the interior of a large 
church in historic New Orleans, this console will not only add to the traditional classic beauty of the 
church, but will bring the full resources of the organ to the organists’ fingertips. The hand carved, 
hand finished exterior of the console is an example of craftsmanship found only in Reisner consoles, 
whether traditional or modern in design. The all-electric action, built only by Reisner, assures posi- 


tive operation and i diate resp Reisner craftsmanship leads the organ industry in produc- 
ing superior products designed for lasting beauty, ease of installation, comfort and superior play- 
ability. 


HAGERSTOWN , MARYLAND 
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A Wicks pipe organ.. 


majesty in music 


Only Wicks gives you tonal perfection 


There are a number of competent organ manufacturers, but only Wicks gives 
you tonal perfection. Only a Wicks Pipe Organ provides versatility of tone 
that lets the artist perform all types of organ composition. Only Wicks 
master voicers breathe tonal beauty into hand-shaped pipes. Traditional 
Craftsmanship combined with modern engineering methods results in true 
Triumph in Tone and ‘“‘command touch.” 

And only Wicks assures you complete testing before delivery. Only Wicks 
custom builds your pipe organ, from raw materials to approved installation. 
Only Wicks has perfected the “‘eye-line’’ console for easy, all around vision. 
In addition to tonal satisfaction, you’re assured mechanical perfection for 
many years to come. For only Wicks is able to offer you a 10-year pipe organ 
guarantee. . . twice as long as other leading organ manufacturers. 

Find out how you can play a Wicks Organ at no obligation to you. Send 
coupon for full details. 


/ 
PIPE ORGANS 
The House of Wicks 


Wicks Organ Company 
Highland, Illinois 


Wicks Organ Company «+ Dept. 130 
Highland, Illinois 


Please mail full information on Wicks Pipe Organs to: 


Your Nome — — 


Your Church — 


Address 


1-D 


-— Wad Coupon Joday...He Obligation —- 
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SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to August 12, 1960 


ROBERT FOUNTAIN 


Chorus and Conducting 


GUSTAV LEONHARDT 


Harpsichord and Organ 
(First appearance in America) 


ENID WOODWARD 


Service Playing 


HENRY WOODWARD 
Music History 


Director of Summer Session 


School of Sacred Music 
Union Theological Seminary 


3041 Broadway 
New York 27, N. Y. 


CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog 


E.R. MOORE Co. 
268 Normon Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dokin St., Chicago 13, lil. 

1641 N. Allesandro St.,Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Phelps 


A.A.G.O. 


EDITORIAL 


Publication of this issue of the 
Ouarterty has been long delayed, and 
we apologize to our subscribers and ad- 
vertisers. The principal reason is the com- 
pelling quality of the editor’s obligations 
in other fields of activity. Another is the 
usual dilemma of rising costs and more 
or less irregular income. Each part of the 
Organ Institute program is likely to be 
financially hazardous, but we make no 
apology for this, as deficits seem to be the 
common lot of all educational programs 
that hold to the highest standards, 


All reasonable efforts to resume a regu- 
lar publication schedule will be made. In 
any case, the Quarrerty will continue to 
be published, whether at regular intervals 
or otherwise, and subscriptions will be 
honored for the appropriate number of 
issues. 

Within recent months the organ world 
has been enriched by the publication of 
several unusually important volumes. It is 
encouraging to mark the appearance of 
a worthy literature about the organ in our 
own country. It has long been needed. 
We wish to call our readers’ attention to 
several books that will afford interesting 
and profitable reading. 

OrGAN REGISTRATION IN THEORY AND 
Practice, by €. Harold Geer (J. Fischer 
& Bro., Glen Rock, New Jersey). 

This eminently praiseworthy book 
is a compendium of all sorts of important 
information and guides to judgment and 
taste. It is the distillation of a lifetime 
spent in the practice of music as an organ- 
ist, in thoughtful teaching, and in scholar- 
ly inquiry. The first two chapters of the 
book, which are devoted to scientific and 
technical information, are themselves well 
worth the cost of the book. They comple- 
ment, with different explanations and 
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BRIEFS * 


terms and more recent findings, the late 
Sir James Jeans’ Science and Music, so 
that these two books together are of in- 
estimable value to the organist who wants 
to understand acoustics and the physical 
nature of music. 

While the precepts and ideas about 
music and registration contained in the 
other chapters are to a degree dated, es- 
pecially with reference to repertoire and 
organ stops, nevertheless the underlying 
principles are always applicable. The 
author understood the factors that brought 
about the debasement of organs and 
organ music, and was entirely responsive 
to every aspect of the organ reform move- 
ment. Notwithstanding the honors and dis- 
tinctions which he enjoyed in his lifetime, 
this work—which appeared shortly before 
his death—is likely to be longest remem- 
bered of all his achievements. 

Tue Orcan, €, Power Biggs (Columbia). 

Although there is a single record en- 
closed in this publication that looks like 
a record album, it may well be consider- 
ed as a book, as it includes excellent 
articles about the organ by such eminent 
authors as Albert Schweitzer, Emanuel 
Winternitz, D. A, Flentrop, John Mc- 
Clure, and Mr. Biggs himself. Its beautiful 
reproductions of pictures of ancient and 
modern instruments, drawings of organ 
actions, layout, pipes, et cetera, together 
with accompanying texts, offer a fairly 
complete course of instruction in organ 
construction, and further explain reasons 
for the present world-wide return to 
tracker action and traditional methods of 
organ design, constraction, and voicing. 
The record, enclosed after the last of 
forty twelve-by-thirteen-inch pages of text 
and illustrations, gives a fairly good idea 
of the difference between the lively sounds 
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PIPE MAKING 


There can be no short cuts in making fine 
pipes. First, each rank must be scaled indi- 
vidually, according to its role in that parti- 
cular organ. Then it must be made, using the 
purest metals, by pipe makers apprenticed 
in the traditional manner. This is the Casa- 
vant way, and is one of the reasons for Casa- 
vant’s leadership. 


Casavant Hreres 


Designers and Builders of LIMITEE 
Organs and Church Furniture 


$T. HYACINTHE, P.Q., CANADA 


Sperrhake - Harpsichords 


Descriptive literature on request 


SPERRHAKE-HARPSICHORDS, 
Passau 4, GERMANY 
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BRIEFS continued 


of traditional organs and the slow speak- 
ing and dull sound of the experimental 
organs that are common in American 
churches. Any organist who has not en- 
joyed an opportunity to learn at first 
hand the musical advantages of modern 
tracker organs, together with their char- 
acteristic voicing, may easily improve his 
understanding of these matters by careful 
study of this work, which is one of the 
most significant single contributions to- 
ward general understanding of the present 
developments in the field of organbuild- 
ing. 

Dre BraBanter Orcet, by Dr, Maarten 
A. Vente, 1958, 262 pages, 45 plates, in- 
cludes a 20-page English summary, (H.A. 
Paris, Amsterdam). 


This is an exhaustive study of the 
Dutch and Belgian organbuilders of the 
late Gothic and Renaissance eras. This 
period, roughly from 1450 to 1650, is one 
of the most interesting and important in 
organ history, for it marks the beginning 
of the organ as we know it. The center 
of activity in Northern Europe lay in the 
duchy of Brabant, a district now divided 
between the Netherlands and Belgium; 


but its influence spread all over contem- 
porary Europe, and the work of the Bra- 
bant masters can be counted as a large 
part of the cultural heritage o: the great 
Baroque builders. 


At first glance, this book would appear 
to be written only for specialists (and 
German-speaking ones at that), but any 
organ enthusiast who is not daunted by 
the language barrier will find a wealth of 
interesting material here. Dr. Vente fol- 
lows the changes in organ structure dur- 
ing this period, as the instrument develop- 
ed from one huge mixture into a logical 
arrangement of organ divisions with in- 
dividual stops; he deals with the tonal 
characteristics and registrational practices 
of the time, using as his sources instruc- 
tions written by the builders themselves 
(apparently organs came with a set of 
directions in those days); and he covers 
the lives and works of all the important 
Brabant builders, giving lists of organs 
attributable to them, with stoplists wher- 
ever these are know, In addition, there 
are forty-five magnificent photographs, 
fully the equal of anything in J.E. Blan- 
ton’s well-known book. 


This is an essential for any serious 
student of organbuilding history, as it 
is for organists who desire a better un- 
derstanding of the music of the period. 


18th CENTURY 


BELGIAN KEYBOARD MUSIC 


WL 
SM Dieudonne Raick — (1703-1764) 
Charles-Joseph Van Helmont — (1715-1790) 


MONUMENTA MUSICAE BELGICAE ......... price 6.50 


WORLD LIBRARY OF SCARED MUSIC 


1846 Westwood Avenue 


Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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ARNOLD SCHLICK 
SPIEGEL DER ORGELMACHER UND ORGANISTEN 
(MIRROR OF ORGANBUILDERS AND ORGANISTS) 


PART II Translation with a commentary by Frankuin S. MILLer 


TRANSLATOR’s Nore 


Since the publication of the first part of Schlick’s Spiegel der Orgelmacher und 
Organisten, W. L. Sumner of Nottingham University, England, has reported; in a 
communication to the translator, forwarded by the editor of this journal, the dis- 
covery of a second copy of the work. This writer has long suspected that other cop- 
ies of Schlick’s treatise may be extant, since it did not seem plausible that such an 
important work would survive to the present day in only a single copy. This find would 
seem to bear out this supposition. (See introduction to Part I of the present work 
Orcan Instirute Quarter-y, vol. 7, no. 4, p. 15.) 

The continuation of the translation of Schlick’s Mirror now follows. The present 
portion will include Chapters IV through VII. Since the material contained in these 
chapters is of primary importance to organ design, it has been considered wise to 
translate it in toto, Chapters IV, V, and VI are especially illuminating, since they deal 
with some of Schlick’s specific directions for pipe scales, choice and type of registers, 
and the composition of Mixtures. 


Cuapter IV 


The fourth chapters deals with the pipes. These should be neither too thin nor too 
weak, but of considerable thickness and strength, so they will be of lasting durability. 
Strong pipe walls are especially necessary for the Principals, For these pipes, as well 
as others, tin is better than lead. Of course, some use lead for the Hintersatz,’ in 
order to save costs, and they maintain that these pipes are of a more pleasant tone than 
ones of tin. However, there is only a small difference and, in addition, lead is not as 
durable or permanent as tin. Dampness causes lead to oxidize quickly, so that holes will 
appear in the pipe walls. Lead is also soft and flexible, and rats and mice are therefore 
more able to harm lead than tin pipes by gnawing [on them] and knocking them over. 
For these and other reasons pure lead is not suitable as pipe material. Some use a 
combination of 50 percent tin and 50 percent lead, or less lead than tin—as each 
thinks best. However, I think that less lead and more tin or pure tin alone is much 
better and more durable.? Of course, tin is harder and more difficult to cut and work 
with, One must always remove or add something to the pipes when they are tuned. 
Therefore, organbuilders prefer to work with lead, or a lead-tin alloy, rather than pure 
tin, which they do not enjoy cutting or working with. However, one should disregard 
this factor and keep in mind far more the use of the church and of those who 
must bear the expenses. 


1Hintersatz: a six-rank Mixture of Principal-scale pipes found usually in the Pedal 
division. 

“The larger the percentage of tin, the greater the harmonic development of the pipe, 
other factors being equal. Ordinary pipe metal, as employed in the construction of 
Principal choruses, will use a combination of approximately 55 percent tin and 45 
percent lead. However, some builders, especially European ones, will use metal con- 
taining as high as 70 percent tin, and a ratio of even 90 percent tin and 10 percent 
lead is not uncommon, especially in Pedal Principals of 16’ pitch. 
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Tin can also be made even harder and stronger than it is by nature; but whether 
it then will be good to work with, I do not know. The surest method is to use English 
tin or Seiffen tin or Oberstdorfer tin.* These are the kinds of tin which are most often 
employed and most often chosen. 

Furthermore, one should take care to voice the pipes well, so that they produce 
[and sound] their correct, complete sound. They must not overblow the fifth or octave, 
buzz, whisper, sound at only half strength, or even remain silent. As soon as a key 
has been depressed with the finger, the pipe must sound at once, and should not fail. 
Organbuilders avail themselves of not only one scale for their pipes, but for some they 
employ a smaller scale, for other pipes a larger one such as 1/5, 1/6, 1/7, and a scale 
in between, sometimes more, sometimes less, as it pleases each individual. Of these 
scales, the long [i.e., narrow] one is more pleasant to listen to than the short [i.e., wide] 
one. However, pipes with a shorter [wider] scale sound faster than those with a long 
[narrow] scale. I would therefore suggest (and have advised and had it accomplished 
several times by organbuilders) that the Principal of the organ consist of two ranks 
on each manual, each of a different scale, one somewhat wider than the other. Some 
call the Principal “Koppel’’* or flute [this being the most important single register] 
aside from the Hintersatz, Zimbel, and the other voices, In this way the [pipes of] short 
[ie., wide] scale contribute much to the sound.® Only [under such conditions] is one 
able to hear how correct the organist plays, whereas otherwise his playing is merely 
only half heard or understood because of the slow speech of the pipes. Builders de- 
stroyed the effect of good organ playing when they made use of only long [i.e, narrow] 
scales and even then did not know how to determine the scale satisfactorily. One often 
finds then that the performer depresses a manual or pedal key “almost the length 
of an Ave Maria” before the pipe actually sounds, if it is heard at all. However, even 
in spite of this, some organs have recently been built, examined, delivered, and claimed 
to be well made, so that it is a pity how inferiorly and carelessly one heeds the Holy 
Treasure. 

Cuapter V 

The fifth chapter deals with the registers. Many ranks of similar tone quality are 
to be avoided. Rather, one should place emphasis upon the use of stops which are of 
contrasting tone quality and may be easily differentiated from one another by their 
characteristic sounds, One will provide more pleasure to the ear if one chooses eight or 
nine registers, mixes them correctly, and alternates their use well. 

First, there are the Principals, which are termed Koppel [i.e., Copula] or flutes 
by some people; secondly, the Octaves of long [narrow] scale and the Superoctaves in 
very large organs. 

Third, the so-called Gemshorns, with conical, tapered bodies an octave higher, or 
in very large organs two octaves higher than the Principals, must be considered. 

The Zimbel should not consist of a large number of ranks. Some builders con- 
struct Zimbels so that one hears the octave and fifth-sounding ranks almost as separate 
pitches, They must be of small [scale] with high-pitched ranks, so that the individual 


8A reference to cities noted for the quality of their tin. 

4Koppel=Copula. Some American builders use the term to designate a Gedeckt of 
moderate scale, It is also related to the half-covered Koppelfléte. The name indi- 
cates a Mixture of two or three ranks. according to Audsley. 

5$chlick speaks of long, i.e., narrow scale, as being of a sweet or slightly stringlike 
quality and of the short, i.e., wide scale, as being of flutelike tone. (Flade) 
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pitches cannot be distinguished as such. This stop sounds well with all other voices. 
Next would follow the Hintersatz, Then, as our sixth rank, comes the Rauschpfeife, or 
the voice with a Schalmei quality. The seventh is the hélzerne Gelachter,’ which 
sounds strange and unusual, especially in the lower range. It sounds to me as if young 
boys were playing upon a pot with spoons. Number eight: the Zink, I know from my 
own experience that one is able to build Zinken which come quite close to the real 
sound character of that instrument. 

There is also a register which sounds similar to the Schwegel. I leave it to others 
to judge how well they imitate the sound of the original.* Changes or improvements are 
always possible, however. 

At present, there is also a register generally in use which must be constructed as 
a separate division in organs. This rank was first invented and artistically constructed 
just five years ago, for our most gracious ruler, the Roman Emperor, as a small in- 
strument similar to a Positiv, Regal, or Superregal. Its voice is pleasant and unusual 
to the ear. The pipes have a very distinctive sound, especially to someone who is ac- 
quainted with it, It is not possible to contrive the shapes, dimensions, and scales of 
this register, but greater artistry is developing daily [which] will be more and more 
accepted.® Adam’s children never rest.1° 

However, I shall omit a description of how such pipes, and other unusual ones in- 
dicated previously, or which I shall mention later, are to be constructed, I should not 
wish to offend the organbuilders who might look upon me as one who makes their art 
and secrets obvious and commonplace, thereby receiving merit in a field about which 
I know nothing. Organbuilders enjoy little enough reward for their work, art, and 
services [something which is commonly expected by each builder]. 

The Octave combines excellently with the Principalbass. However, one should be 
able to use the Principal, as well as the Octave or the Hintersatz, by itself. Some 
[builders] place Zimbels and Superoctave ranks—which they name “Sedetzlein”—in the 
Pedal division. In my opinion neither one belongs there. 


It is good [practice] to arrange the manual and pedal registers so they may be 


6From this reference, and a further one later in the chapter, it is obvious that Schlick 
refers not to the two-rank (2 2/3’ +2’) compound stop of this name, but to the 
now obsolete reed of the same name, 

7Perhaps the hélzerne Geliachter was a mixed voice [i.e., Mixture]. (See Mahren- 
holz: Orgelregister, p. 246) (Flade) 

Translator’s note: The hélzerne Gelachter was a high-pitched ‘Mixture, found mainly 
in large organs. It possessed a Zimbel-like quality. Supper (Die Orgeldispositioz:, 
p. 220) describes it as consisting of two or three ranks breaking back at the fourth, 
seventh, and ninth, Several writers comment on the unusual effect produced by ‘hese 
unusual breaks, the similarity to a zylophone (!) being pronounced. This would 
explain Schlick’s description of it above. 

®Schweigel = “Schweigel”: a wide-scale rank of metal Principal pipes, usually found 
at 2’, rarely at 4’. The original instrument was a kind of military fife. Walther 
(‘Musikalishes Lexikon, 1732) writes that the register is of Dutch origin, and the 
name is a corruption of the German “schweigen,” to be silent; hence possibly a rank 
of mild intonation. 

®Probably the Apfelregal is meant. Hofhaimer is seen playing one on the engraved 
plate by Weiditz, (See the illustration in H.J. Moser, Hofhaimer, p. 27). Schlick 
cannot refer to the usual Regal (as Frotscher thinks in his Geschichte des Orgel- 
spiels, p. 912), since Schlick compares the new register with a Regal or Superregal 
and therefore must have known it beforehand. (Flade) 

10As much as to say: “No rest for the weary,” indicating that new developments are 
always being attempted. 
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used by themselves, so that each piece may be performed on the manual as well as 
pedal, with similar voices, Music is not suitable for an organ in which the pedal sounds 
an octave or lower than the manual. In this way, correct chord structures and con- 
sonances will be inverted or changed so that [for example] fifths will become fourths 
and thirds will become sixths."! It is therefore necessary to construct the Principals 
so they may be used singly, to give the music character.1* One therefore uses the 
manual [8’] Principal in combination with the Octave of the pedal; that is, if the pedal 
is really one octave lower. One may also add other voices to the manual Principal if 
the pedal is not an octave lower than the manual; that is, if it is of the same pitch. 

An arrangement which makes it possible to use each register individually is good 
too, since the organist may then employ registers of the same pitch, singly, or in com- 
bination [with higher pitches], as it may please him or others. For example, it is then 
very delightful to listen to two registers like the Zimbel and Principal or others when 
they are used together as was just mentioned above. 

Some instruments provide for the different manual Mixtures to [be drawn by 
separate stops], but not so in the pedal. I know of a good organ which was built in a 
wealthy and beautiful cathedral with considerable expense. It was not possible to con- 
trol the pedal Hintersatz by means of a stop. This I consider a great lack and bad 
oversight. Approximately one hundred Gulden would be required to correct this mis- 
take. 

The registers may be combined and alternated in many different ways, so that it 
may often sound unusual to the ears. There is also no register which would not sound 
well with the Rauschpfeifen and Trompeten. A high-pitched Hintersatz, which may not 
contain ranks of low pitch, however, fits especially well here. This pleases me very 
much. 

There is yet another register containing major thirds and perfect fifths on each 
key,?* upon which one is unable to perform consonant harmony, because, no matter 
what chords are struck, dissonances will always result, and this will sound objection- 
able. As any sensitive person will attest, this is certainly contrary to the [nature of] 
music and of no value. 

Some organbuilders also build a single register [sounding] a fifth (5 1/3’) above 
the unison [8’] rank of the organ. Those who prefer this stop praise it. I venture to 
say, however, that much is being attempted—today this, tomorrow something else. It 
is of course simple to experiment with other pcople’s money, where one need not worry 


11§chlick wishes the pedal to be of the same pitch as the manual. See Raymond 
Schlecht, “Ein Beitrag zur ‘Musikgeschichte” in Monatshefte fiir Musikgeschichte, 
1870, p. 182. (Flade) 

12Since, in the early sixteenth century, an idiomatic organ style was still in a com- 
paratively rudimentary state, we may construe this remark to indicate Schlick’s de- 
pendence upon vocal styles of the ‘Mass and motet, which, when taken over on the 
organ, is ideally realized by single ranks of Principal-scaled pipes of 8’ pitch. Schlick’s 
continual use of the word “Gesang” (“song”) with reference to any music played 
on the organ, would seem to fortify this impression. 

13That is, probably, a large Sesquialtera. Schlick shows [by his comments here] that 
he is not at all in favor of mutation ranks of low pitch. (Flade) It is a simple matter 
to show how this phenomenon is objectionable even to modern ears. Draw anw 8’ 
and 2 2/3’ ranks together, and slowly play a descending scale starting toward the 
top of the keyboard. It will be noticed that the sound of the mutation is perfectly ac- 
ceptable to the ear, and in no way objectionable until we reach approximately g below 
middle c, From there on down the two ranks begin to draw apart increasingly until 
the effect of playing in parallel fifths is striking. 
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about the costs, and where sufficient materials are readily available. Thus many builders 
can be discovered who look down on others, and who boast vainly, priding themselves 
[on their originality, but in reality) they still do as others. The Saints, of course, are 
better able to bear the expenses than such workmen.'* 

The same situation holds true with [reference to] Positiv divisions. Of these, 
organbuilders construct two or three for one organ: a Riickpositiv, one as a Brustwerk 
Positiv, the third one in the Hauptwerk itself. All this duplication serves no other 
purpose than to lengthen the labor and increase the expenses unnecessarily. Much 
sauce and little fish! 

In my opinion, a good Riickpositiv needs no more registers than a wood or metal 
Principal, and if it is of metal, it should be voiced as a wood Principal; a Gemshérn- 
lein; a good,pure Zimbel; a Hintersatzlein. 

However, each register should be able to sound separately, especially so that the 
Hintersatzlein can be heard well in combination with the Rauschpfeifen, The rank of 
wooden pipes in the Riickpositiv sounds quite unusual and pleasant together with the 
Octave in the manual [Hauptwerk] [in trio playing] no matter whether the voices 
lie close together or far apart. 

There are some who contend that Rauschpfeifen and Trompeten do not maintain 
their pitch adequately, I am not of this opinion, but feel that if these ranks are scaled 
correctly and given the right proportions, they will stay in tune for a considerable 
period. I know of Rauschpfeifen and Trompeten which have been in an organ for ap- 
proximately ten years. They have been used constantly and have not been affected 
by either heat or cold during this entire time. They may be used to this day as well 
as if they were new. Should it actually occur that two or three pipes get out of tune, 
then a skillful organist can easily [correct it.] Therefore, these registers should not be 
neglected, but used and heard as a new, wonderful, gay, and magnificent thing in the 
organ, giving honor to God. 

The stop [knobs] should be so constructed that they may be drawn out above, 
below, or to the side of the performer, but not toward the organist. Creat difficulty and 
effort will be required, in such a case, particularly if the stops must be pulled out 
quite some way from the casework, and this is of no advantage to the instrument. 

Cuapter VI 

This concerns Mixtures or Locatio.1° Every organbuilder must take into consider- 
ation the height, width, and size of the church, and plan the strength of the Mixtures 
accordingly. It must also be determined whether the organ is to be large or small. In a 
small instrument the measurements of which are dealt with in the second chapter, I am 
of the opinion that [a Mixture of] approximately sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen ranks 


14Meant ironically! (Flade) 
15In the same correspondence to which reference is made above. Dr. Sumner supplies 
an explanation of this little-known term. Dr. Sumner writes: “. . .Locatio, . .is a form 
of Mixture, Imagine my delight when only a few weeks ago I found in Munich in a 
private house an organ built only a few years ago, in which a compound stop on a 
manuel was labelled ‘Lokatio’ ... -Lokatio, or Locatio means distributed in ranks 
or plots—farmed out—thus, quite appropriate for a Mixture.” 
16Schlick thus is an advocate of the old multi-ranked Mixture, in which the number 
of ranks increases toward the top. (Flade) There are still numerous examples of 
this type of Mixture present in eighteenth-cenutry German instruments which the 
translator has examined. The Gabler organ in Weingarten contains two twelve- rank 
Mixtures, and there is a sixteen-rank Mixture in the Stumm organ in the Abtei- 
kirche in Amorbach. 
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on the top key should be heard loudly and clearly in a large church.'* 

The Mixture should be high pitched, not breaking back at the fifth or third, These 
pitches must be barely recognizable, since, to a sensitive person they sound more dis- 
gusting and offensive than pleasant. They are of no beauty, but destroy much good 
sound and consonance by their shrillness. 

Let us take, as an example, the interval c - g, of which each note sounds a fifth. 
The g will sound a d in addition to itself, which being heard together with the c below 
it, produces, in turn, a ninth, that is, a second, and therefore a dissonance. 

Similar dissonances are also possible with major thirds, For example, the interval 
c - e [each tone having a fifth-sounding rank] sounds a b with the e, which in turn 
sounds a major seventh against c. Not only will fifths, which are the closest [interval] 
to the fundamental note, cause this, but also other intervals such as the twelfth an octave 
higher. Our forerunners made them, and one still finds them in some organs. Of course, 
the higher intervals will be less harsh and objectionable than the lower ones. One should 
avoid them too, however, whether they are in the pedal or in the manual, and even if 
they are quite small. 

The organ also should not be encumbered with many pipes of 8’ pitch. This makes 
the instrument muddy, heavy, and piglike, so that the pipes shriek like pigs. [!] Rather, 
one should construct a delicately voiced Mixture of small, well-proportioned pipes 
which may well contain diminished fifths [!] [“kleine Quinten”]. However, these ranks 
should never be heard prominently, but nonetheless they strengthen and sharpen the 
ensemble sound considerably. 


Cuapter VII 

The seventh chapter emphasizes the fact that each rank should be strong and 
pure in itself, and also that all ranks should be properly scaled in relation to other 
ranks, from the bass to the discant. Only thus is there no danger that they will “out- 
sound” each other where, for example, one rank should consist of strong, well-made 
pipes while the other rank consists of weak, poor pipes. If even three or four pipes 
(of the rank) should be of only limited value, these could therefore ruin the entire 
rank. 

Sometimes one finds plugs in the holes of the windchest in front of the pipes.'* 
This is most unfortunate and a great mistake, It is also incorrect for ranks to be 
unequal in strength, i.e., stronger or weaker in either bass or discant. Likewise, the 
manual and pedal should be noticeably different [in scaling]. 

Furthermore, the individual pipes of each rank from among the various registers 
should be compared to discover whether or not one of the pipes sounds strong and free 
while the other is hardly heard, This we described above. 

It is also practical for each key to have a [pipe] for each register [rather than 
dummy pipes]. One can find [this practice] in some organs where one or even several 
registers do not go beyond c* or b, with the notes for the lower keys being borrowed 
from other registers*® or [perhaps simply] not even sounding. It is doubtless hardly 


17Evidently a device to achieve evenness in the ranks by causing the supply of wind 
to be more or less influenced by being shut off. (Flade) 

18This is probably a so-called “Uberschleife,” where some pipes of one rank are 
made available on another (usually in the bass) to conserve space. It can be ac- 
complished by tubing to the other rank or, more often, by the use of a double set of 
sliders and duplicate holes, See illustration in Supper, Die Orgeldisposition, p. 187. 
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noticeable on the surface, but is still a wrong practice employed by organbuilders 
since, by so doing, they “cripple and mutilate” organs. A philosopher has said: “One 
misformed limb causes a great change and disfiguration of the entire body.” How 
good and well formed can an organ then be if it lacks many important “limbs”? 


[To be continued] 
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HANS CARL NIELSEN 
A JEWEL AMONG ORGANS 


“This is where earthly music leaves off and we hear the music of heaven!” 
a blind organist professor once explained when a celebrated visitor ran his fingers 
over the keyboard of the venerable Compenius organ, filling with harmony the 
splendid interior of Frederiksborg Palace Chapel. Another master who has played 
this famous instrument is Dr. Albert Schweitzer; and others have included Leopold 
Stokowski, Rafael Kubelik, Straube, Heitmann, Ramin, and Sir Henry Wood. 


The name chiefly associated with this 350-year-old instrument during the last 
generation has been that of Jens Laumann, the palace organist, who pays tribute 
to the unique creation to which he has dedicated his life in a recently published book 
entitledCompeniusorgelet i Frederiksborg Slotskirke (The Compenuis Organ in Fred- 
eriksborg Palace Chapel). Some of the information below has been extracted from 
this book. 

Esaias Compenius, the scion of a German dynasty of organbuilders in the Middle 
Ages, was born in 1560, probably at Eisleben. He built the organ during the years 1605 
—1610 at Magdeburg, for Count Heinrich Julius von Braunschweig—Liineburg, who 
presented it to his brother in-law, King Christian IV of Denmark. It arrived in Den- 
mark on April 10, 1617, and Compenius came to Frederiksborg Place with it in order 
to supervise its installation. He died while there and was buried at Hillerod, the town 
in which the palace is situated. His name was to live on in the work that he created. 

The organ which he built is a work of art to look at. The oak case is richly 
decorated at the sides, and the magnificently ornamented Renaissance front is inlaid 
with a variety of woods. The principal decorative feature of the front on the inside 
is a draped canopy with the male and female figures so popular during the Renais- 
sance, surmounted by foliage and clusters of grapes. The organ has 1,001 square 
pipes, all of wood. Not all are of oak; some are of such rare woods in organbuilding 
as sycamore, plum, box, ash, ebony, and Thuringian juniper. Many of the pipes are 
made from two kinds of wood. Their survival for 350 years shows that the art of 
woodpreserving was known in those days; great use was made of glue, and yet it has 
suffered little from the ravages of time.The material used was probably Roman glue, 
of which the chief constituent is sour milk. 

The stop-knobs, which are of solid silver, are artistcally designed. Nine Diana 
heads control the great organ, nine men’s heads the pedal, and nine lions’ heads 
the solo. The two manuals have 45 keys, the lower keys being of thick ivory orna- 
mented on the front with chased silver plates, the upper keys of ebony. The 23 pedal 
keys are of the same materials. A register for the lower C, which hums without a key 
being touched, is an owl, that for the tremulant a rose with one of the Diana heads, 
while six independent pipes, c*, a‘, f, c', c, and F, are controlled by a fool’s head— 
possibly a joke on the part of the builder, says Mr. Laumann, The bellows are enclosed 
in a special compartment behind the organ case. The original four Falten bellows 
are still in use, and provide a pressure of 2.2 inches. 

A few characteristic features may be noted. Of the nine stops of the great organ 
the 4’ Gemshorn, of plum-wood, is outstanding for beauty of tone, being so fine and 
delicate that one hardly dares to touch it for fear of making a noise! Though soft, it 
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is so full that it penetrates to the remotest corners of this large church. The 8’ 
Quintaton of the solo, which is of nine stops, has a mystical chime with a slightly 
“veiled” quality stirring in its effect: singing, urgent, but not intrusive. The 1’ 
Zimbel is one of the most remarkable musical features of the organ. Almost bell-like 
in tone, it repeats twice in each octave, and the ear can have difficulty in detecting 
the top notes. In the pedal, also with nine stops, the 4’ Querfléte is remarkable for 
several reasons. It is actually eight feet long, but has an over-blow hole in the middle 
which stops the note from breaking into the octave lower. The pipe is exceptionally or- 
chestral in quality, and with the tremulant the illusion of a player blowing a flute is com- 
plete. It is doubtful whether there is an organ anywhere with a softer tone. When the 
tremulant is applied to the Paurlin—the reed pipe—the effect produced in so aston- 
ishing that every connoisseur of organs has marveled at it. 

The short octave—minus C sharp, D sharp, F sharp, and G sharp—was customary 
in the time of Compenius, the music of those days having little need of more notes; 
the part scored for the pedalboard was often more or less a “resting” part. Hence it 
is necessary now to be selective in the choice of compositions for playing on the Com- 
penius organ. 

Careful tuning is also necessary. The Compenius organ is tuned as it was tuned to 
begin with, and not as we tune keyboard instruments today. The system employed is 
known as unequal temperament (or mean-tone temperament).In other words, it is 
tuned essentially true, which means, paradoxically, that many chords appear very 
untrue because—in popular terms—there are more vibrations than are required to 
produce the scale now generally employed. A keyboard instrument tuned regardless of 
“excess vibration” will give trouble in keys with a fair number of signatures. Nowadays 
we employ the system developed in experiments made from the end of the seven- 
teenth century onwards, in which the excess is distributed, some of the notes, for the 
sake of purity, being given too many vibrations, others too few, This, the system of equal 
temperament, is not used in the Compenius organ. Here the number of available keys 
is very limited. Good ones are C major, G major, D major, F major, and B flat major, 
as well as A minor, D minor, and G minor, Less good are E major, B, F sharp major, 
A flat major, D flat major, G flat major, C sharp minor, G sharp minor, D sharp minor, 
F minor, B minor, C minor, E flat minor, and F sharp minor. The triad C—E flat—G is, 
however, passable. But E flat (i.e., D sharp) is quite useless in the triad B—D sharp 
—F sharp. This, among other things, proves that E flat and D sharp are not the same 
note, an impression usually gained from playing on tempered instruments! Of the 
tuning it may finally be said that it is a good half-note higher than concert pitch 
and about the same as the old choir pitch. 

If new systems have come forward, it is still possible to gain fresh inspiration 
from the old master, For one thing, modern organbuilders endeavor to construct their 
principals to the measurements used by Compenius. The organbuilder of today avoids 
the serious offenses committed in the recent past, especially in the late nineteenth 
century. Compenius marked the culminating point in the development of organ 
construction which began around the fourteenth century. The decline in quality which 
followed lasted for nearly 300 years and reached its lowest point in the period 1880- 
1920. Now this has been left behind and once more the trend is toward quality in ap- 
pearance, wear, and tone. The prevailing pipe material today is metal, in the form of 
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lead and tin alloys, various woods, including citrus, being used for keys and decoration. 
Owing to the errors referred to, Danish organbuiders are kept very busy; many of the 
organs made in the decadent period are worn out and are having to be renewed. 

In recent years, Danish workshops have supplied organs to various countries. For 
example, the church of Saint Nicholas at Utrecht has taken delivery of a large 
organ with 33 stops, a product of the firm of Marcussen and Son at Aaben- 
raa, The same firm built the Sweelinck organ for Hilversum Radio, and are constructing 
an organ similar in size for the Grote Kerk in Rotterdam. Many Scandinavian churches 
have had organs built for them at Aabenraa, or by the Frederiksborg Organbuilders and 
Th. Frobenius and Company of Lyngby. The organ in Lund Cathedral, which with its 
101 stops is the largest in Sweden, was made in Denmark. So also were the organs in 
the concert hall at Gothenburg and the cathedrals at Karlstad, Uppsala, and Stavanger. 
Another for Bergen Cathedral is under construction. The organ in Skanninge Church 
in Sweden, where an American company is now recording all the works of Bach and 
Buxtehude, was also made at Aabenraa. 
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CHARLES KRIGBAUM 
MUSIC AT THE DREIKONIGSKIRCHE 


When one walks along the north bank of the Main river in Frankfurt toward the 
old part of the city where the Rathaus and Cathedral are located, one passes a 
quaint footbridge and obtains an impressive view of the Dreikénigskirche on the 
other side. This imposing structure was built in 1881 on the site of what had been 
a very ancient small church. The so-called “new Gothic” building is made of 
sandstone from the region along the Main near Wertheim; and the narrow, high 
tower was purposely so designed to symbolize the dominance of Protestantism in 


the area. 

From the end of the Second World War up to the present day this church has 
been a musical Mecca and has become one of the truly important sites of musical 
activity in Europe. First of all, it was the only large church in Frankfurt am Main 
to survive the war relatively unscathed. Secondly, in 1946 it obtained the services 
of one of Germany’s most distinguished organists, Helmut Walcha, whose fame has 
increased ever since until it is now worldwide. Third, it acquired in 1949 a very 
good Forster und Nicolaus organ with the following specifications: 


Hauptwerk Pedal 
16’ Gedacht 16’ Prinzipal 


8’ Prinzipal 16’ Subbass 

8’ Rohrfléte 10 2/3’ Ouint 

8’ Gamba 8’ Oktav 

4’ Oktav 8’ Gedacht 

4’ Nachthorn Gedacht 4’ Oktav 

2’ Oktav 4’ Rohrfléte 

2’ Blockfléte 2’ Prinzipal 

Sesquialtera 2’ Nachthorn 

Mixtur Mixtur 

16’ Fagott Zimbel 

8’ Tromba 16’ Posaune 
Oberwerk 8’ Trompet 

8’ Holzgedacht 4’ Klarine 

4’ Prinzipal Couplers: 

4’ Rohrfléte OW-HW 

2 2/3’ Nazard BW-HW 

2’ Spitzfléte OW-Pd 

1’ Siffléte BW-Pd 

Zimbel Tremulant for 

8’ Krummhorn OW, BW 
Brustwerk 3 German 

8’ Quintadena Combination 

4’ Gedacht Pistons 

2’ Prinzipal 

1 1/3’ Larigot 

8’ Regal 

Scharff 
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And fourth, (also in 1946) Kurt Thomas was brought there and the Dreikénigs- 
kirche Cantorei was founded, There followed ten years of exceptional choral activity 
until two years ago, when Professor Thomas became the Thomas Cantor in Leipzig 
(the same post that Bach held). Since then choral music has suffered, but organ music 
has, if anything, gained. 

The typical German Protestant Sunday service holds strongly to tradition; the 
organist is expected to improvise on the hymns of the day and play the hymns, but 
that is about all.There is little chance to play big, “free” works. And so Professor 
Walcha instituted Sunday afternoon Vespers, at which important organ and sometimes 
choral music is presented regularly. Sometimes his assistant, Gottlob Ritter, or one of 
his students is given the opportunity to play, but generally the master is there himself. 
Throughout the year one is thus able to hear much great music by such composers as 
Bach, Buxtehude, Liibeck, Bruhns, Béhm, Pachelbel, Sweelinck, Scheidt, Schei¢emann, 
Tunder, and others from the Baroque period as well as an occasional modern piece by 
Hessenberg, Walcha (himself a composer of merit), David, Raphael, and Zipp—all Ger 
mans, French music is not played at all, and although Professor Walcha used to play a 
great deal of Reger (he studied under Gunter Ramin in Lepzig), he has not done so 
for over ten years, although he does permit certain students ocassionally to study Reger 
works. 

As one would naturally expect Germans to be, Professor Walcha is very much 
aware of the liturgical year and sensitive to the proper place in which certain hymn 
tunes and works based thereon should be played. Thus one hears (of Bach works) 
“Nun komm’, der Heiden Heiland” during Advent, “Vom Himmel hoch” during the 
Christmas season, “O Lamm Gottes” during Passiontide, “Christ lag in Todesbanden” 
at Easter, etcetera, Certain works such as “Komm, heiliger Geist” (Pentecost) and 
any of the pieces on “Allein Gott in der Héh sei Ehr” (Trinity) are more general in 
significance and can be played at other times of the year, but to play “Christ ist 
erstanden” for example in September would be as completely out of place as playing 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem” or “Joy to the World” in July. 

In addition to the Sunday services and Saturday vespers, there are also special 
concerts, and these are very noteworthy events, always of exceptional quality and 
interest: for example, I remember especially well an extraordinarily powerful per- 
formance of The Art of the Fugue and an exciting concert of choral and organ music 
by Kurt Hessenberg, a comtemporary German composer, whose works deserve more 
attention in the United States. 

Perhaps the most important innovation of all with respect to concert activity 
has been the Bachstunden—a series of twenty-four concerts, held at the University of 
Frankfurt, in which the complete organ and harpsichord works of Bach are performed. 
Six concerts are given a year, and every four years the cycle repeats. Young students 
and old throng to hear this music and Professer Walcha’s introductory comments on it. 
What a tremendous change from the first concerts he gave after the war, in which he 
played the Goldberg Variations in a gymnasium to the erratic accompaniment of a 
leaking roof and water bucket. 

Except in the coldest part of winter the Dreikénigskirche organ is utilized for 
teaching purposes, There comes a time, however, when even thick overcoats and heavy 
sweaters do not keep out the chill; so classes move to the Hochschule fiir Musik. 
Professor Walcha used to have twenty-four students per week but recently cut that 
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number down to sixteen, of whom six or so are Americans, An enthusiastic pedagogue, 
he delights in working closely with young organists in singing and analyzing great 
organ music. His very detailed and comprehensive methods of giving plasticity to 
organ music by means of articulation used in support of music’s natural pulse and 
accentuation have gained a wide reputation, as has his emphasis on the vocal and 
linear aspects of much organ music through the singing of inner voices. 

On climbing the steep spiral stone staircase leading up to the organ loft, I have 
often heard his rather nasal but enthusiastic voice singing the alto part, perhaps, of an 
involved organ work while a student was struggling to sing tenor and play in tempo. 

Although only about twenty American students have yet studied with Helmut 
Walcha, many more are going to Frankfurt am Main each year for that purpose, 
and I am certain that those who do will never forget their experiences of working 
under his guidance in the Dreikénigskirche and of hearing great organ music beauti- 
fully played there. 


Dedicated to the development of superior 
church organ music, Allen designers and 
engineers have produced a series of fine 
Allen E'ectronic Organs which are 
gaining increasing acceptance. On the 
basis of fine tone, performance and 
advanced engineering, Allen remains the 


most respected name in electronic 


organs. 
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ERICH GOLDSCHMIDT 
PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY ORGANBUILDING 


Our subject, Problems of Contemporary Organbuilding, sounds a little preten- 
tious. A craft, even an art such as organbuilding, generally has no problems; indeed 
the craft of organbuilding had no real problems until quite recently. (By “problem” 
I mean a difficulty of so fundamental a nature that the whole existence of the trade 
might depend upon it.) For the sake of a better understanding of that which at 
present concerns organ players and builders, I shall take the liberty of giving a briet 
review of the development of organbuilding during the past fifty years, even at the 
risk of boring some of the better informed of my readers, 

The turn of the present century witnessed a great decline in the standards of 
organbuilding. The builders lost all sense of craftsmanship and, as a result, produced 
instruments which were inferior in every respect, technically and tonally. It is not 
for us to discuss the causes of this decline, but we must make note of it. The work of 
organ composers of that period very clearly reflects the quality of their instruments. 
At the same time, however, the works of the “old masters” of the organ again became 
accessible to the greater public. As the fruit of the sedulous labors of the fathers of 
our musicology, we have splendid complete editions of the masters’ works (Bach, 
Buxtehude, Handel, Scheidt), as well as “practical” editions and collections. 

Among the men who devoted themselves to old music was Albert Schweitzer. He 
and his compatriot, Emile Rupp, became aware that the works of Bach, to whom they 
particularly devoted themselves, could not satisfactorily be performed on the modern 
organ. We find their conclusions recorded in Schweitzer’s Bach book and in his 
Deutsche und Franzisiche Orgelbaukunst'. Rupp’s influence was at first of a more 
practical nature through his work as an organ consultant. Both these Alasatians were 
convinced that the old organs of Bach’s time offered the key to the correct interpreta- 
tion of Bach’s organ music, “Old organs” in their concept means the work of the 
Alsatian Silbermanns, of which a number were still extant in their native province. 
The concrete results of the efforts of these men became apparent in the International 
Orgelregulativ of 1909.2 An imposing number of organs were built in at least partial 
observance of the principles set forth therein. To give a brief and quite general 
resumé of these principles: quality rather than quantity of stops; lowered wind pressure; 
greater use of mutations at the cost of a possible sacrifice of orchestral imitations 
(particularly in the case of the whispering strings); nonscreaming mixtures; 
more substantial secondary divisions; more complete pedal divisions; weeding out of 
octave couplers. As we see, these postulates concern primarily the tonal aspect, of 
which we shall speak later. The organs of the Elsdssische Orgelreform constituted a 
significant advance over the common “factory” organ. 

The next landmark was the so-called Praetorius organ. In 1921, at the instigation 
of the musical historian, Willibald Gurlitt, an organ was built for the University of 
Freiburg in Breisgau according to a specification given in Praetorius’ Syntagma 
musicum. The illustrations in Praetorius’ work served as a model for the execution 


1Albert Schweitzer, Deutsche und franzésische Orgelbaukunst und Orgelkunst 
Leipzig 1927. 
2Internationales Regulativ fiir Orgelbau, Leipzig 1909. 
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of the pipework. The purpose of this organ, which was donated by the organbuilder 
Oscar Walcker, was to acquaint students with the world of sound in which the old 
organ music grew. The presence of mistakes in the execution of this organ does not 
diminish its importance; the Praetorius organ has exercised a continous influence 
upon organists. Interest in the pre-Silbermann organ had been awakened and a new 
trend crystallized, holding as the ideal of the organ not the Silbermann but the North 
German organ of the seventeenth century. The significant names of this period, for 
the proponents of this second, so-called norddeutschen Orgelreform, are the organ- 
builders Scherer and Schnitger. This movement soon acquired extraordinary in- 
fiuence by leaning on already existing groups. There was first of all the Jugendbe- 
wegung with its offspring, the Jugendmusikbewegung. Starting with the rediscovery of 
folksongs, these groups arrived unintentionally at the settings of these songs by the 
old masters.* Finally, as a central body, a German Organ Council was founded. Here 
let me remark parenthetically that, as you have no doubt noticed, { have spoken 
primarily of German events. As a matter of fact, the organ reform movements in 
other countries began considerably later and were for the most part ander German 
influence. My speaking only of the German movement is a simplification which can 
be justified by this fact. 

The members of this organ movement held conventions which served chiefly to 
clarify certain questions of organbuilding. The leaders of the movement were H. H. 
Jahnn, under whose direction the renovation of the Schnitger organ in the Jakobi- 
kirche in Hamburg by the firm of Kemper was accomplished, and especially Dr. 
Christhard Mahrenholz (to mention a few). The latter may be considered the real 
leader of the reform. His excellent work on organ stops* appeared as the first 
publication of the German Organ Council. The first years of the North German 
reform reaped a rich harvest of writings, I shall just mention the reports of the various 
conventions, and all the treatises and monographs of Elis, Ramin, and others, The move- 
ment found an understanding publisher in Karl Vétterle of the Barenreiter Verlag at 
Augsburg and later at Kassel. Here, in 1929, was started the journal of the movement 
for the rejuvenation of church music, Musik und Kirche. We must, however, take note 
of an earlier important event, the construction of the organ in Saint Mary’s, Gottingen. 
This instrument was built in 1925 by the firm of Furtwangler & Hammer according 
to the specification and scaling of Mahrenholz: a three-manual organ comprising 
Hauptwerk, Riickpositiv, and enclosed Oberwerk in their traditional positions, with 
a really independent pedal. While the stoplist shows the influence of North German 
trends, it is not a mere imitation, but shows, as do all of Mahrenholz’s stoplists, a 
personal style throughout. Other such events are the organs in Eckernférde, Cologne 
(Kartauserkirche), Hassitz (so-called ver sacrum organ, being placed in a youth 
hostel), the renovation of the Engler organ in Brieg, Silesia, and the Schnitger organ 
in Norden. 

Windchests are the wooden chests or boxes on which the organ pipes stand, anu 
through which the wind is organized and distributed. Since the wind is to be admitted 
to certain pipes only, according to the intention of the player, two means of control 
are required: one for pitch (corresponding to the keys of the keyboard), the other 


3See also: Hilmar Héckner, Die Musik in der deutschen Jugendbewegung, entwick- 
lungsgeschichtlich dargestellt. Wolfenbiittel 1927. 
‘Die Orgelregister, ihre Geschichte und ihr Bau. Kassel 1930. 
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for timbre (corresponding to the stopknobs). Thus to sound middle f of 4’ Octave, 
the wind must be accessible to this pipe only and excluded from all others. To c- 
complish this the classic chest systems divide the chest into chambers or channels ir 
two basic ways, 

One system runs these channels parallel to the length of the chest, so that all 
pipes belonging to one stop or rank are placed above a common channel, A chest 
bearing the ranks 8’ Diapason, 8’ Flute, 4’ Octave, 4’ Flute, and 2’ Fifteenth wil 
have five such channels. When the player draws the knob for 4’ Octave, wind {ills 
the channel over which the 61 pipes of this stop are placed, and by depressing the 
proper key he sounds middle f of 4’ Octave. The individual note valves for middle f 
of the other four ranks will be opened likewise, but the pipes will not sound since 
since their channels are not filled with wind. The wind is ante portas to all 4’ Octave 
pipes, but is allowed to enter only middle f through the opened note valve. This type 
is called a stop-channel chest, and includes the Kegellade, Taschenlade. The other 
system runs the channels across the length of the chest, so that all pipes belonging to 
one key are placed above a common channel. In our example, five pipes will stand 
over each channel, and the chest will have 61 channels, one for each key from C to 
c*. When the player draws 4’ Octave and depresses the middle f key, the same 
pipe will sound as above, but the occurrence is different. In this case the wind is ante 
portas to all middle f pipes, but is allowed to enter only that of 4’ Octave through 
its opened stop action. This is called a note-channel chest, and includes the Spring- 
lade and the slider chest. 

Action transmits the movements of the player from the console (keyboard) to 
the windchest. The older system, called tracker action, uses solids (levers, traces, ct 
cetera) for this purpose. The weight of touch required in the case of large instruments 
led to the introduction of a pneumatic or bellows (Barker lever) to open the pallc< 
(valve). Later various tubular pneumatic systems substituted air confined in narrow 
tubes for the older mechanical system of solids, and by compression or exhaustion 
of air in the tube inflated or deflated small pneumatics, which in turn did the rea! 
work. Lightness of touch was, however, obtained at the expense of speed and pre- 
cision of action, a fault largely overcome by the subsequent use of electric-current- 
carrying wires instead of the tubes. In this system (electropneumatic) the key or 
stopknob closes a circuit energizing a small electromagnet, which in turn controis 
the pneumatic. 

Whereas interest had so far been centered on specification, scaling, and other 
questions relating to the pipework, attention was now directed to the windchests and 
the action, and also to the layout of the organ. At this point began an importam 
development. ‘The large concerns, which up to now had played an important role in 
the organ reform in Germany, rarely commanded enough flexibility or courage to ex- 
periment in these areas. Some small builders occasionally tried new chests (slider 
chests) or dared to build a little organ with tracker action, but it required some tim? 
before the slider chest became at all common. In the use of the tracker action 
Switzerland took over a leading role in the 1940s; in the North, especially, a few 
Danish, Dutch, and German firms worked on this idea, A new organ of epochmaking 
novelty, comparable in importance to the Saint Mary’s organ, Gottingen, was the 
organ of the Johannesstift in Berlin-Spandau. Following the ideas of Herbert Schulze, 
this organ was voiced, in a manner new at this time, according to the principle of 


full-wind voicing. 
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Voicing includes all the operations necessary to make a serics of mute organ 
pipes into a musically useful rank or stop, correct and even in timbre, loudness, and 
attack, and, of course, on pitch. The organ flue pipe acts like the well-known recorder. 
Air (wind) enters the pipe at one end (foot) through a hole (toe hole), is led through 
a narrow slot (flue) formed by a metal plate inside the pipe (languid) and the wall 
of the pipe (lower lip). The air then is blown against the upper edge of a rectangular 
hole cut into the front of the pipe (upper lip of the mouth) and sets into vibration 
the air column enclosed in the upper part of the pipe (body). The voicer may en- 
large or reduce the toe hole (to fix the loudness), lift or depress the languid (to 
regulate the attack), push in or pull out the upper lip (attack), narrow or widen 
the flue (timbre, attack), fix the cut-up of the mouth (timbre, attack, loudness), 
nick® the languid (attack, timbre), alter the length of the body (pitch). All these 
manipulations and adjustments are of mutual influence, and knowledge of these mu- 
tual reactions and skill in regulation of the respective factors make the art of the 
voicer. 

Full-wind voicing means that the pipes were placed on the chest with fully 
opened toes. By the methods of voicing in use up to this time (except, of course, the 
voicers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries), the toes of all pipes were partly 
closed and rounded by coning, by which the voicer had a means to regulate the 
loudness. Thus the wind pressure in the chest was not identical with the pressure of 
wind in the pipe foot. With full-wind voicing the voicer can only operate with the 
position of the languid, the width of the flue, and possibly with the cut-up. For this 
reason the exact measurements of the holes in the windchest on which the pipes are 
placed, and as well the careful calculation of scales, are of great importance. An 
essential feature of this type of voicing is that it renounces completely the use of 
nicking the pipes. We shall say more of this later. 


In our journey through the last fifty years of the development of organbuilding, 
we have now arrived at the contemporary scene. Let us consider the character of the 
various organ reform movements and their sources as well. Especially in the case ot 
the first, the Alsatian Organ Reform, it is not a question of a time-grown develop- 
ment so much as what we might call a revolution. Of course the idea was in the 
air, as the coincident revival of the harpsichord by Landowska shows. However, there 
were extramusical influences in the inspiration of this movement. Let us here recall 
the Jugendstil, the first original style after the period of the Griinderstil, which latter 
had represented unrestrained eclecticism in the area of the plastic arts. The artists 
of the Jugendstil found the sources of their ornamentation in the forms of Nature, 
especially in flowering plants. Let us recall the founding of the Wandervogel, the 
original youth movement, and we note a desire for a simplification of life, a re- 
tournons a la nature. Later we shall have to delve more thoroughly into the mani- 
festations and roots of the third organ reform, which | should like to call the present- 


5Nicking refers to both the act and the result of cutting a series of small notches 1 
the forward edge of the languid. According to the experiments of Derwent M, A. 
Mercer (Physics Department, University of Southampton), nicking does not alter 
the harmonics of a pipe except to reduce their loudness as a unit in relation to tne 
fundamental, On the other hand, the whole combination of harmonics is increased 
in loudness relative to the fundamental by increasing the wind supply to the pipe. 


Thus the harmonic buildup may be maintained in nicked pipes, but with reducea » 


transients (noise at the attack) characteristic of unnicked pipes. 
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day phase of the development, but now | should like to consider the torchbearers 
of the reforms. 

It is very significant that the impetus and the continuation of this trend came 
from nonorganbuilders, when the reform fundamentally concerned organbuilding. Here 
we meet the so-called organ consultant and organ expert in a new sense. Although 
organists had been engaged previously in organ construction, their activity was 
generally restricted to an examination of the completed organ, founded more or less 
on a knowledge of the subject, and a dedicatory recital. Real experts on the matter, 
such as Ehrenhofer (author of a book on organ examining) were rare. Werckmeister, 
one of the real experts in an earlier day, writes in his Orgelprobe® that it would be 
best to entrust the examination of a new organ to a fellow organbuilder, but he con- 
tinues that envy, grudges, and jealousy are so strong among craftsmen that organists 
must remain the experts. On the other hand, the organists of his time were much 
closer to the technical side of their instrument than their present-day colleagues. It 
was a part of their duties to keep the numerous reeds of their organs in condition, 
occasionally to regulate the action, and to remove “ciphers.” A few of the experts 
of earlier times were Osiander, Praetorius, Scheidt, Liibeck, Bach, and Dom Bédos. 
Common to the activities of these men was that they had to pass judgement on both 
the plans and the completed work of the organbuilder. The opposite is true of the ex- 
pert of the reform period. It is he who designs the stoplists and in many cases it is he 
who sets the scale as well. Theoretically he takes thereby a part of the responsibility for 
the new organ. Perhaps the most competent of the experts, Mahrenholz, used even to 
set the measurements of the windchests when slider chests were first introduced. Of 
course the wind pressure was one of the factors set by the expert. 

The other partner in this team was the organbuilder. The result of this partner- 
ship depended, and still depends, much on the tact and human qualities of the ex- 
pert. It would lead us too far afield to expand on this topic here. Concerning the 
present state of the organ expert in Germany, hear the opinion of Dr. Mahrenholz. 
As he expressed himself in correspondence with me, he considers the activity of the 
expert in the twenties and thirties to be that of guardian and helper. Today, he says, 
the organbuilder no longer stands in need of this guidance. So Mahrenholz no longer 
prescribes scales or even stoplists. It is much more interesting to let the organbuilder 
draw up the design himself. Only where “obvious nonsense” occurs does he interpose, 
yet only by a discussion with the builder in an attempt to convince him. “The 
organbuilder who walks in leading-strings cannot develop. Ultimately it is the organ- 
builder who makes the organ and must carry the responsibility for the organ.” Un- 
fortunately not all experts are Mahrenholzes. 

Now we shall move on to the real subject which I call the problem, or better, the 
problems of contemporary organbuilding. The question is: In what relationship do 
the organ reforms stand to each other, and in what relationship do we stand to them? 
Moreover, to put it bluntly, yet succinctly: Who is right? Please do not misunder- 
stand me and raise the objection that in the historical stream of events nobody is 
right or wrong, but every event is a product of its particular time. It is not so much 
a question of the historical sequence of organ reforms, as that of the fundamental! 


Andreas Wreckmeister, Erweiterte und verbesserte Orgelprobe, 1692; Facsimile. 
Kassel 1927, 
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ideas and motives, which are quite as alive today as they were fifty or twenty years 
ago. As we shall see, the various organ reforms are based on quite various intentions. 
Considering the Alsation organ reform first, the point of departure for Schweitzer 
is the Bach organ. He pleads for the so-called strukturbezogene reproduction of the 
musical work, by which is meant that he wishes to make clear through his interpre- 
tation the formal structure of the composition. To this end he needs a certain organ, 
and to create this organ is the task of his reform. It is of secondary importance that 
he derives some of his ideas from Silbermann. The organ of the latter is not taken as 
a conditio sine qua non but only in so far as it coincides with his own ideas of in- 
terpretation. 

The situation is different with the second organ reform, which we shall here 
signify with the label Praetoriusorgel. The followers of this movement say, “We can- 
not understand the nature of the old works of art unless we hear them in their 
original tonal environment. This environment is an integral part of the works even 
if not a part of the notation. (It was not notated because contemporary interpreters 
were familiar with the rules and traditions of registration.) Furthermore, the tonal 
environment itself was an inspiration to the old masters.” As a matter of fact, original 
prescriptions regarding the reproduction of old organ music are seldom found, and 
when found are of a very general nature; so one applied faute de mieux the principle 
of the strukturbezogene interpretation in playing the new organs and obtained a result 
which was supposed to correspond exactly with the intentions of the old masters. The 
consequences drawn by organbuilders from these new perceptions were in general 
the following: One furnished the organ with a series of registers suited to the per- 
formance of old music in addition to the usual complement of stops, which enabled 
one to give a stylistic interpretation of organ music of all periods. Most organs built 
in Germany up to about 1935 were made in this style. After about 1930 the propor- 
tion tended to become reversed, so that in time Romantic registers played secord 
fiddle to the Baroque, or, as one loved to say, the “Classic” backbone of the organ. 
This word “Classic” announces something new: the Baroque organ, which had now 
acquired the epithet “Classic,” became the standard according to which things were 
judged as appropriate or inappropriate. Here lie the roots of the last phase of de- 
velopment in which we are now, temporally speaking, standing. Two things tended 
towards this development: the just-mentioned introduction of a general standard, and 
the recognition of the fact that a cataloguelike stocking of all possibilities in one 
instrument is an impossibility and a barbarism. Such an instrument necessarily must 
lose all artistic unity and coherence and be degraded to the status of an arsenal. Just 
imagine a corresponding instrument of the piano family, in order to visualize the 
ridiculousness of the situation: a four-manual instrument, of which the lowest manual 
controls a Hammerklavier 4 la Stein (for Mozart and possibly Beethoven); the sec- 
ond, a modern concert grand piano (for Brahms, et cetera); the two top manuals, a 
harpsichord with one of the usual stoplists. (The connoisseur will still note that there is 
a great difference between a Ruckers harpsichord, such as we would use for Sweelinck 
and a Silbermann for Bach, The same is true of the organ. Between an organ of 
Fritzsche or Scherer, a Schnitger, and one of G. Silbermann, there are extraordinary 
differences, not to speak of the different national schools. This only in passing.) 

To come back to our so-called compromise organ of about 1930. The leading 
organ reformers had held from the beginning that they tended toward the creation 
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of a new organ, not the imitation of any historical type. These three springs—the 
absolute standard, the artistic absurdity of the compromise organ, the desire for a 
a suprastylistic organ—led toward the crystallization of two solutions: first, the organ 
which follows closely the old North German model, breaking sharply from the organ- 
building style of the immediately preceding period and thus representing a highly 
pedigreed and respectable product; second an organ which tries to blend the variov- 
experiences of past periods of organbuilding, though not in the sense of the com- 
promise organ, wer vieles bringt, wird manchem etwas bringen, but by real synthesis. 
This means also the conservation of certain craft traditions of the nineteenth century. 
There have not to this day appeared many valid manifestations of either type. When 
in what follows I refer to either of these trends, | have always in mind these few 
real incarnations. We shall now consider both these trends, first from the point of 
view of the organbuilder, then from that of the musician, and finally we shall try to 
look at the whole problem in its cultural perspective. 

First, let us consider the so-called full-wind voicing. As already mentioned, the 
name originates from the fact that the pipes speak on full wind, that is, the hole in 
the toe is made of the same size as the hole in the windchest, so that the foot appears 
as a continuation of the chest. Thus the wind encounters no resistance until it reaches 
the flue. Obviously, with this method the wind pressure in the chest must be very 
low, for otherwise the pipes would overblow at once, or else one would have to use 
abnormally high cut-ups. Herbert Schulze, who deals with the theory of full-wind 
voicing, declares that if the toe is coned as in other methods of voicing, eddies are 
set up in the foot which detract from the tone. However, in general we find even in 
old pipes a little coning of the toe jn order that they may fit better on the chest. The 
face of the languid, in full-wind voicing, must be nearly vertical. Furthermore, tie 
lower edge of the languid must not be sharp, but slightly beveled. The flue must 
be narrow because of the lack of nicks, otherwise the explosive speech noise known 
as spitting, would be unbearable. On the other hand the flue must not be too 
narrow, especially in the case of diapasons, otherwise the tone suffers. Here become 
apparent the two poles around which all the art of voicing revolves: tone quality and 
—one would almost like to say against—attack, Bédos says that a little wider flue 
makes the tone more “moelleux” (richer) while with a narrower flue the pipes speak 
“plus nettement” (neater).? Let us keep these facts in mind. To obtain evenness in 
a rank of pipes by this method—by this I mean eveness of strength, color, and 
speech—is extraordinarily difficult, if not impossible, for one with high and definite 
aims. 

Now, a short description of the organ to which pipes of this sort belong. Schulze 
postulates that the pipes are not to be offset, which means that each pipe has to stand 
directly above its respective note channel. On the other hand, one is compelled to 
jam the pipes together rather closely in order to observe the small width of chests 
stipulated by the foremost representatives of this theory. They wish a layout of the 
chests following the old tradition, one over another, In a three-manual scheme the 
Great, as a rule, would be high in the center; beneath it the small Brust chest, directly 
over the console; the third chest is arranged preferably as a Riickpositiv at the rai’- 
ing; the pedal chests flank the Great. The entire depth of the main case should not, 


7Dom Bédos de Celles, L’Art du Facteur d’Orgues, Paris 1766-78. 
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according to Zachariassen, the head of the firm of Marcussen, exceed about one meter. 
Zachariassen declares further that the “natural” voicing requires “taming” for this 
purpose, and in order that the sound may emerge into the room concentrated and 
homogeneous, he places each chest in a box open only towards the front. The pre- 
ferred action is tracker (except where there is some compelling reason to the con- 
trary, as, for example, when a movable console is required, as in the Copenhagen 
Radio Hall), and the chests, of course, slider chests. 

Let us consider some of the features of the method of voicing in use until quite 
recently. To regulate the loudness one adjusts in the first place the size of the toe 
opening, thereby changing the wind pressure in the foot. So, to a certain extent, the 
flue becomes an available means for adjusting the tone quality. A further step in this 
direction is the nicking of the languid, which permits a still wider flue without too 
much resultant spitting. By these means it is quite possible to obtain an absolute 
equality throughout a whole rank in the three characteristics mentioned above: speech, 
loudness, and quality. Let me emphasize, however, that a great deal depends upcn 
the way nicking is handled. 

Let us now go into some characteristics of the two methods of voicing, and also 
mention some criticisms. To remain in sequence, let me first mention some criticisms of 
full-wind voicing. It is said that the settling of dust in the narrow flues in time 
changes the intonation, This criticism, which appears a little superficial, is not to be 
taken so seriously, for one can always brush the dust out, though it would not be 
too easy for an organist to brush out some two thousand pipes all jammed together. 
It is a strange fact that nicking a pipe will often make its faults evident, when before 
nicking it was impossible to say just why the pipe did not sound quite right. When 
nicking is used it is possible to bring wind pressure, flue, cut-up, and nicking into an 
optimal relationship which immediatély makes itself felt to the voicer when he blows 
the pipe. The job of finding this relationship is not much easier than finding the 
middle way mentioned above in full-wind voicing. Here I must mention the main 
criticism of nicking: that the pipe loses too many of its harmonics. Concerning this, 
let me relate another experience: it appears that wide flues even with the light nicking 
required, particularly in the case of Principals, provide a brighter and richer tone 
than do narrow flues with no nicks, From nearby it may appear that an unnicked 
pipe is brighter than one nicked, but it will be found that distance attenuates the 
brightness of unnicked pipes far more rapidly than that of nicked ones. (Not always! 
Let me make it clear that here I am not giving lessons in voicing!) It is certain that 
even with nicking a full and singing Principal tone can only be obtained on a 
pressure not exceeding a certain limit. Already with four inches of wind, the false 
relationship between the pressure in the chest and that in the pipe foot makes itself 
disadvantageously felt. It is an error to suppose that unnicked pipes have greater 
carrying power. The carrying power depends solely upon the relation between the 
scale and the pressure of the wind stream emerging from the flue. Even in the case 
of an organ with nicked pipework the postulate of slider chest with tracker action still 
applies, as does also the importance of a neat and classic layout. In contrast with 
Zachariassen’s dictum on the depth of the organ case, the case will often be deeper 
when Cavaillé-Coll’s postulate is observed that “a man must be able to walk around 
each pipe” (not literally of course). As “taming” of the pipes is not required here, 
the pipes are given a free placement, but behind front pipes. [To be continued] 
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